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PREFACE 

MYTHOLOGY may perhaps be defined sis the philosophy oF 
primitive man. li is lij.^ fira-t attempt lo answer those general 
questions concerni ng; the world which have doubtless obtruded 
themselves on the human mind from the t'arliejst limes and 
will continue to occupy it tn the last. Thus the task which 
it sets the inquirer Is identical with that which at a later stage 
;h taken up by philosophy and at a >till later stage by science. 
Surrounded by mysteries on every hand, we are impelled by 
tin invincible instinct to lift ihy veil that seems to hide ihem, 
in the- hope tli at, unce uprolled, it may disclow the grand 
secret which generation after geticral ion of seekers has sought 
in vain lo discover It is an endless quest, an endless succes- 
sion of systems, mjthicAl, philosophical, scientific, confidently 
propounded i strenuously defended like fortresses built tor 
eternity, glistening in rainbow radiance fora time, then burst- 
ing aod vanishing like gossamer threads in the sunbeams or 
bubbles on a river, .So ii hy$ been and SO it will he ; it is not 
For the philosopher or the naturalist to cast stones at thr j glass- 
houses of his predecessor ?ln- my t It -maker, Indeed, one of 
the greatest of philosophers, Plato himself, was fain to span 
not a few charms Its his system with bridges built of myth, 
which, Jighi and airy as they aeem, may in the end outlast 
:-r r- i-.re ihiy v.viv ■' I ' L^ri I to ron^n-vhsle. To 1 1 i.-, 
supreme builder of mythical bridges — ck is- Pt>utifix Maxi mas 
— -we owe the flights of angel fancy in t h Phaedntt and thr 
Sublime simile of the cave in the Republic, 

Thus, to he complete, a history of philosophy and ever of 
science should begin with an account of mythology. The 
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importance of myths as documents of human thought in the 
embryo is now generally recognized, and they are collected 
and compared , no longer for the sate oF idle entertainment, 
but for the Light they throw o-ct the intellectual evnlutLon uF 
our species, In that wcuk of collection and comparison much 
remains to ho dour heforr ali the myths of the world can be 
classified and arranged in a Carpus Myikarttm , in which,, as 
in a museum, these fossils of the mind can be exhibited to 
illustrate an sarty sragf in the progress of thought from its 
lowly beginnings to- heights as vet unknown With my Other 
wriiitLgs ! offer ihis essay at # contribution to fhm great 
palaeontology of the human mind which remains to be 
written. 

J. G. FRAZER. 
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CHAPTER I 



ISTRGDUC fCUtV 

Of all human inventions the- discovery of the method of 
kindling l".r< h.19 probably been the most momentous and far- 
reaching. It must date from an extreme antiquity, smeo 
there: appeal's 1 u :,m.“ no well- at tea ted CiSe of a savage tribe 
ignorant of rbc Use of nrv and of the mode of producing it. 1 
True, there are many savage tribes and some civilized peoples 
who teli stories of a time when their ancestors were without 
who profess to relate hew their forefather 5 first 
became acquainted with the use of tire and with the mode of 
eliciting it from wood ur stones, fiui if is very 1 unlikely that 
these narratives embody any re.il recollection of the events 
which they profess to record ; more probably they are mere 
guesses invented by ttlen in the infancy of thought to solve a 
problem which would naturaLLy obtrude itself on their atten- 
tion as soon OS they began to reflect on the origin of human 
life and society. In short, most if not all such tales are 
apparently myths. Yet even as myths ihev deserve to be 
Studied l for, while myths never explain the facts which thev 
attempt to elucidate, they incidentally throw light on the 
mental condition of the men who invented or believed them ; 
and, after all, the mind of man is nor worthy of investiga- 
tion than the phenomena of naruie, from which, indeed, k 
car! not be ultimately discriminated. 

But apart from what we may tail the psychological value 
of myths, a Certain number of stories of the origin of fire 
contain a I least pOS-riblc explanations of the ways in which 
men first learned the use of that element and the method of 

1 (Sir) t. U. Tjrlw, R-: into i.'it F.tirly ffiitvrp ,■,/ Mexti&d* 
(Loaidcji, !&JS). pp. 123 rgg. 
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producing it. Iz seems, therefore, TVorth while to collect arid 
compare the traditions of mankind on this subject, partly as 
illustrative of primitive savagery in general, and partly 
as perhaps helping us to solve the particular problem in 
question No comprehensive collection of the traditions, so 
far as I am aware, has hitherto been made; 1 what 1 here offer 
is to be regarded merely as * preliminary survey, oi as it hat 
Bacon might have called the AfSt vintage 1 , 1 of a wide and 
fruitful field. Others who Conse aftef me will doubtless be 
aide to fid up many of the wide gAp£ •which 1 have left in the 
evidence; or, to continue the Baconian metaphor,. they will 
glean many clusters which hung concealed or beyond my 
reach in the vineyard 

In order to exhibit the diffusion of these stories, and to 
determine as far as possible their relations to eadh other, I 
will take them in geographical or what, roughly speaking, 
amounts fn the same thing, in ethnical order,, beginning with 
the lowest savages known re uSj who arc the Tasmanians. 

1 Stnrira cf thr origin nf lire bfplfofogy (Lcitflun, l&J"), pp, i-nj 

by Adalbert Kuhn :n a. Ihinons s$q. Ccmparc A. Buiitirin, Die Vor- 
■.•■sfSiiy (/*»> /trr*Mxnft ef, Ftfttri jiimV * trlli snjfni won Wamct uni Fcner,” 

In GSlIarfrawh, s-tWi! v = I ■ l ■ ■ 1 1 . ZtificAn/f fur Eitm&iqtfit, I, 

GDHcrdob, iS^6|, ni irked by g:«;it pp. if . ; 5. Keinath, Cvfifi, 

■ -J.I nirlK =H II'I InefnAmy; hill he t*ir. ifyllts, ti . iii. (Pir^. ipati'i. 

corcl fcimelf 1o Aryan myths, oliiellh " Aett* Ptemrdtftlfl," pgr Sj tf , ; E. 
Indian .ind Greet. Andrew Lung had E. bikes. •' 11 k Fire-Bdogtr," prr- 

rlK- merl I of calling arfcinnan in the numi to hie c-J itior. of Aeschytum, 

’wide (bfljusSon of Etc run of Fiffe-hlralLfig Prmwthn* Ft/ulm [Lnndan, cq iz}, 
emorjf jDvipen. and he tells us that he pp. bt-scr ; Waiter iduu^li. /’sr? 

iiiiuli: 11 it mi. nil rGflecriani 17 of s.ich as an Agent in Human CvfiKrt 

myth* in hie work L* Mytktfafi* (pp. (MfoM'ngion, 1926}, pp. 156165 

cSg-1^], which E hn-re not seen. See (SmitJuttm'tn IlUlihett**, Utiiiad 

I is arrir If "Mythology 1 ' in TAt Slain Naliana! JHttiewirty Bwfhli f 

£nfytUp*<ha ‘ffniurtMiizi, Ninth rjg). 

£d: cor., six. iiuf ry. ; Ilttrfrm * Nttvwm Qr£&\ rfa-nt, is. ia. 




CHAPTER II 



THE ORIGIN OF FIRE IN TASMANIA 

A NATIVE of the Oyster Bay tribe in Tasmania gave Liu? 
following account of the introduction of fire imonjf h is 
people : 

J ' My father, my grandfather, =lLI -n f them, lived a Long litnr: 
ago, all over the Country ; they had no fire. Two black 
fellows tame, they slept at the foot of a lull — a hill in my own 
country. On the summit oT a hill they were Evert by my 
father, my countrymen, un the top of the hill they were seen 
standing : They threw fire like U Mia-, It fell among the black 
men, my countrymen They we re frightened they fled 
Otway, all of them j lifter it while tiicy i a turned, — they hastened 
and made a fire,— a lire with w-rn^f ; no more was fare lost in 
our land. The two black Fellows axe in the clouds; in the 
clear night you sec them like two stars. 1 1 hose ure they who 
brought fire to my father* 

" The two black men Stayed awhile in the land of my 
fathers- Two women {LoWattfl<i) were bathing ; it was near 
a rocky shore, where mussels were plentiful. Lhe women 
were sulky, they were sad; their husbands were faithless, 
they hud gone with two girls. The women were lonely; 
they were swimming in the water, they were diving for cray- 
fish. A sting-ray lay concealed in the hollow of a rock — a 
large sling- ray l The stinjf-ray was large, he had a very long 
spear ; From hia hole he spied the women, he ?mv them dive ; 
he pierced thsm with his EpCtM, — he killed them, he carried 
them away. Awhile they woie gone out ol sight. 1 he 
sting-ray returned* be tame closo inshore, he lay in still 
water, near the sandy beach ; with him were (he women, 

i " CaslOt fino PqILui.” 
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They were fas! on his s-p*ar — rhcy were dead ! flu* two black 
men fought ; rui ating-ray ; They slew him ivjth their spears ; 
they killed him : — the women were dead I The two black 
men made a tire, a hrc of wood- Un either aide Lhev laid a 
iroman, — the fire was betweert \ Hit women were dead ! 

“ The black men sought some ancs, some blue ants 
(puggmty epiitiia) ; they placed them on the bosoms 
{parugga poingta ) of the women , Severely, i ncrcsely were they 
bicten. The women revived, — they lived once more. Soon 
there came a fog {? ttayneiitayanQ), a fog &a dirk as night. 
The two hlack men. w^i away, the women disappeared: 
they passed through Ihe fog, tin- thick, dark fog I Their 
place is CO (ho clouds. Two Stars you sec in the clear cold 
rtsght ; the two black men are there, the women ftte with 
them i they are stars above ! ” 1 

I el this story the origin of fire ts associated with the two 
stars, Castor and Pollux, who once appeared ;s^ men on earth 
and threw' fire J ' like a star 11 among fitelesS men. But Et is 
not quite clear whether these benefactors were supposed to 
have brought the fire from heavert irt the firat instance or only 
to have transported ir thither when they were rbemselv’es fixed 
in the sky for ever, [n short, it is doubtful whether the 
Tasmanians nfl rib Ltted to hre n starry or n terrestrial origin. 

1 Jv*si>h Milligan, ir. PtveetJi^i . ■ R.EraiLfJn ScnjtJi, Tbs Aborigines 

fie Jtojai Society if Tn±mmio l vy|_ <of Y&forin (MriLo^rne and London, 
P- * 7 * iJi'Otol bj Jamsi Bon- :B7-RJ, i. «|6J if. r H. Lin* Rofll, Tha 
wirl, Daily Life and Origin of f.b* of Tatmvti* (London, 

Taemirunmf iLaadao, rS^ol. pp. 3 Spot. pp. ay 1.7. 




CHAPTER [II 



TUB OMGlJi OF f1r.1l IS AVSTFMJ.v 

Some of the aborigines of Victoria " have a tradition that 
lire, 5 ncti as could tx safely used, belonged exclusively to the 
crows inhabiting rhe Grampian Mountains; and, as there 
crows considered ic of groat value, they would not allow any 
othe: animal co get a light- However, a liitlc bird tilled 
Yituloiti ksmr — ' li if- tail wren ' — observing the crows anus- 
ing thctTjBclves by throwing nrc-sm k* about, p-cked up one, 
and fie tv away with it. A hawk nailed Tarrakukk took the 
fire-stick from Tin- wren, and set the whole country c?ti lire. 
From thal tsme ihere have always been fires from which 
lights could lie obtained." 1 

The mention of the Grampian Mountains, winch an 
situated in south-western TLrtori a, seems to show Thai this 
story was current among The aborigines of tkn 1 rn j igh Ijour- 
hnod- Hut a. similar story is reported to have been told by 
the aborigines ot Gippsland in the extreme south-east of 
Vicccniit. According to them, there tvas a time when the 
aborigines had not fire. The people were in sad distress. 
They had no means of cooking their foOd f and there was no 
camp-fire ac which they could warm them -wives, when the 
weather was cold. Fire ‘Jma-cr-ci} was in the possession of 
two women who had no great love for The blacks. They 
guarded the tire very strictly. A man who war friendly to 
the black* determined to pet fire From the women, and in 
order to do SO ho pretended to be very fund os the women and 

•..••• ■- il i in ci Liv-ir j.:iir> f)m- day, sv:j.:ii|! i- 

favtmrable opportunity, he stoic a firO-Stick, hid it behind his 

1 lamei Diwwn, .Ju i /ru/iuJt Aloripuci (.MeLlwiiftii: Sjclnty. snd Adelaide-. 
iSSi l, p. f4- 
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bach, and made i^ff. Sg he rcLurn-rd Co the blacks and gave 
them the fire which lit had stolen. Ever afterwards they 
regarded him as their benefactor. He is now a little bird with 
a fird mark -over its rail, which H rise mark of the l'i rC- . 1 

In this Gippslamf story the little bird with ibe red mark 
on its tall is doubtless the same At the " li re-tailed wren "of 
the preceding ialo. But fbe legend has been rationalized by 
representing riic fire-thief as a mart who was afterwards 
transformed fofo a bird. A much abridged version of the 
same Story runs that " fire, attending to the traditions of tin.' 
Fjippsland people, was originally obtained ages ago by their 
ancestors from Bim&a-mrjt (the it re- mi Ted finch) in a very 
curious way." s 

Far away from Gippsland, in northern Queensland f the 
nib lives in Like manner associate the first lire with chc same 
little bird. In chc days of long ago, according to the abor- 
igines of Gape Grafton, on die eastern coast of Queensland, 
there wag no such thing ns fire on e^rth t so Bin-jir Bin- 
jir, a small wten with a red back {Mtrfums sp.), went up 
into the skies w get some. He was successful, but leEthis 
friends oil e-m Ti should have the benefit oF it, he hid it away 
i older his tail Asked on his return how he had fared, he 
told his friend that his quest had been Fruitless, but .it the 
same time he Suggested that his friend should try to t-wrc-aci 
the hie from various kinds of wood. I Its friend set to work 
on pieces of wood of different sorts, endeavouring to elicit a 
flame by twirling one of them on the top of another. But he 
laboured in vain and at last gave up the task in dcspaLr. 
Then turning munrt he buret OUE laughing, Being asked, by 
Brn-jir Bin-jir why lie laughed, "Why,” said he, "you have 
got some tire stuck on m the end of your tail.' ' referring to the 
red spot nr, the bird's back. Bin-jir Bin-jir was therefore 
obliged to admit that he did get som- fire, and finally be 
showed his friend from what particular wood to c struct it. ? 

Thus Lti two versions of this story the fire-bringing bird is 
described as a wren and in one of them as a finch. As there 

: K. trough Smjlli. Tfti yH^t-t'^inrr itj. ^i!. 
of Fictstia (Sldberutni- anti Lftfidnn, * Walter E_ tt--.il., ‘‘ SujjfcrelilloTi, 
tijjfiJ , I, Mnjjfej :im| Meikine," Forth ^Jari-ejwi- 

' n H- Carr, Tkt Atutrahtu Fore jmrf frtmyrmpfty, n-ullucin KVi. y 
£Mdhaimifl and London, lUSd-iSS?), (Biifbarje, jpejs, p rr, 
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'upbear to Le no wrens. in Australia, I conjecture that the bird 
til question is the scrub-laird Atrichomis, a hard about the 
sue of a small thrush, which inhabits the densest parts, of the 
Australian scrub or brushwood forest. Two species of it ue 
known, the A. c him as a and the A. rufasr&is . The former, 
which is the larger, Ls brOtvn above, each feather lacing 
hatred with a darker shade ; the throat and belly are reddish 
white, and there is a Imge blade patch on the breast ; while 
the Hanks arc brown and the lower tail-coverts rufous. A, 
j-fi/aramd-has the white and black of the fore-parts replaced by 
hrOWJt, barred much as is the upper plumage. 1 The ruddy 
under-tail of this bird would account for the storv that it hid 
the lire under its taii : apparently the narrative is merely A 
myth devised to explain the colour of the bird's f>! n i ri - 
In Other Australian legends it ls not Wren -like bird but a 
h;uvk which figures as the first bringer of tire. One such 
legend runs as follows. A long lim? ago, a hi lie bandh-ixiL 
was the sole owner of a firebrand, which hi' rln-rislnd wiih 
the greatest jealousy, c nrrv- i 1 1 ii nbrnir with him wherever ht: 
went and never lend:np it to anybody So the (nth or fin mi a Is 
held a COund.1 at which it. was resolved that fire muse he got 
from the bandicoot by hook or crook, I he hawk and rhe 
pign in were dep uted to carry o u 1 1 h e r c.-v: 1 1 u' ion. A LI at tern prs 
to pettuade the bandiepot tn share the boon with his neigh- 
bours having proved abortive, the pigeon seized what he 
l hough t was an unguarded moment and made a dash to 
snatch the prize. In despair the bandicoot threw the fire 
towards the water, intending to quench it tor over. Hut chc 
sharp-eyed hawk, hovering near, swooped down on the fire 
before it fell into the water, and with a stroke of his wing he 
knocked the brand far over the stream into rhe long dry grass 
on the opposite bank The grass blazed up, and the flames 
spread over the face of the country. The black man then felt 
the fire, and said that it was good f 

Again, among the tribes of New South Wales there is, ur 
rather used to be, a very widespread tradition that the earth 

1 Alfm! Nrwtnn .-.nit K. Liadov. A Wilson liy K. KpoukIi Smyth, T'Str 
IluiitM&ty of Bird i" {Loci don, lSr)J- --iborigrntr of i'iciorie, E. 4£ck Wfc 
ifotl, P- $Z3. ii Jr mi ii.J L :tir numd of thr p.iTiiri.luf 

9 Jaum Bru-wjir, in Lhc ■£ ;nu Jj/jit tribe rtUh- (his. k(iury, 

Jt.u>Nt il, tlL l. p. gut), (3uc1U.il alh: 
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wi; originally peopled by a race much more powerful., 
especially in magical arts, than that which now inhabits it. 
That race is known by different names it’, different tribes. 
The Wathi-wathi calf thenl BookooimirL Utid say that they 
were finally changed into animals, The Story of the origin of 
fire tons thus. Once upon a time two Bookon m u ri were the 
sole possessors of fire : one of them was Koorambin, that is, 
a water-rat ; and, the other was Pandawinda, that is, a cod- 
fish. The two jealously guarded the secret of fire in an op-no 
Space among the reed-beds of the Murray Rivet. Many 
efforts were made both by the other Bookoomuri and by the 
present race of men to. obtain a spark of the fire, but without 
success, till one day Karigari, Thai is, hawk, who of COUrSe had 
originally been a Bookoomuri,, discovered the water-rat and 
the cud-fish in the act of cooking mussels, which Lhcy had goi 
from the river. lie dew up to such a height lhat they eoukl 
not see him, and then caused a whirlwind to blow among the 
djy reeds, scattering the fire in every direction, so Lhat ihc 
whole of the feed -beds were soon in a blaze, The con- 
flagration spread to the forest and laid waste vast tracts of 
wood I and, where never a tree has grown since. That is why 
you now see the Murray River flowing among vast bare 
plains, which were fence clothed with forests - 1 

The ra-ia-thi, another tribe of the same region, tell a 
similar tale. They say that a water-rat. whom they call 
K^woorangbin, lived in ine Murray River and had a large: 
hut, where he kept fire to cook ihe mussels which he brought 
out of the water. This fire be jenLou&ly guarded, But one 
day whilst he was down itl the river gathering mussels, a 
Spark flew out arid was caught by a small hawk ^Kiridkd ) , 
who, having some inflammable materials ready, kind Led a 
fire, by means of which he burned down, not only the house 
of the water-rat, but a large tract of forest beside. That LS 
why the plains thereabout are now so bare. But ever since 
the black fellows have known how to procure fire by friction.* 
According to the Kabi, a tribe of south-eastern Quecns- 
landj the deaf adder (Mi£iuiu$um\ had formerly the sole 

1 A. L. P. Cair.iroci, ■' Kolos, an jtHult. *i», (1SS5) P- 3 f$ 
poms Tjibts Dr K'tw Sojtli WaLo," ‘ A. L t CarriLTun, ril pp. 
Jixnuil uf skt Av!kr&poIej[iF!sl In- j6ti sy. 
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possesion of fire, which he kept securely in his inside- All 
the binds tried in vain to get some of Lt r until the small hawk 
earns along and played such ridiculous antics that the adder 
Wtl Id not keep his countenance and began Id laugh. Then 
the fins escaped from him and became common property , 1 
In The territory of the Warramunga tribe of Central 
Australis, to the south of the Murchison Range, two fine 
gum-treea may be seen growing or. the banks of a dry creek. 
The natives say that the trees mark the spot where two hawk 
ancestors i list made tire by rubbing sticks together, The 
names of these hawk ancestors were KirkaJauji and ’Vurria- 
pulla-pulla, Though tliey were birds, they were the first tu 
mako fire in this part of the country. They always carried 
about their fire-sticks with rhem, and one day Kirkalanji 
lit a lire thaS Was bigger Lban he intended to make, with ihc 
r-eBUlt that he himself was caught in it and burnt 10 death • 
Being 1 very grieved at this mishau, Warra-puHa-pUlla weir, 
away somewhere in the direction of what is now Queensland, 
and he was never heard of again. The muon then came up, 
for in those days he tv as a rnan who Walked alxud Oil eflrr;.. 
He mei a bandicoot woman near the : : jk:L where Kirkalanji 
had kindled the lire, atsd he strolled abend with her. I hca 
they Sit down on ii bank with their backs to the fire and 
were so long talking to one another that they did not notice 
it till it was dose upon them. The bandicoot woman was 
badly singed and swooned away or died outright ; however, 
the moon man, being Ho o^rdinaTy mortal, brought her re 
life or to consciousness, and together they went up into the 
sky. " It is a curious feature ,' 1 adds Sir Baldwin Spencer, 
■' amongst all the tribes that the moon is always represented 
as a man and the sun as a woman," 2 

The M ara, a tribe who inhibit the south-western coast of 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, haw a tradition that in the olden 
times there was a great pine-tree which reached right away 
into the sky. Every day a number of men, women, and 
ehildren used to climb up into the sky and to come down 
again by means of this tree. One day, while they were up 

1 John MiillKW, Jkw &tprer*wiiAW'i m H'itJ Australia (irondoai, 33J6|, 
Tti&s Quints land (LDudnn, lflioj, i! .|;n jcjf- Compur* [Sir; Baldwin 
p. jS 6, Sptflffr *bJ F. J. Gitlen, Acres: 

r Sir Baldwin SfcneCT, SVitnderiirgs Australia (LondWj 4 ID - 
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aloft, an old hawk named Kakan discovered the way to make 
fuo b) means of twirling one M. i L:k upon another. But in a 
dispute which he had with a white hawk the country was sot mi 
fire, and the pine-tree was unfortunate])' burnt, so That 1 1 .r- 
people up above coukl not get down again to the earth, and &u 
they have remained in the sky ever since These people had 
crystals implanted in their heads, elbows, knees, arid other 
joints, and il is the flashing of rhe crystals ;it night-time which 
makes the lights that WO CftU saars. 1 

In these Australian legends it is not easy to distinguish 
between the conception of the fust fire* maker as a bird and 
the conception of him as a man who merely hOrO :l hird f S 
name or assimilated himself to a bird in other ways,- The 
di fit cully' is due to that confusion between animal and tnan 
which tutemism fosters, if it docs not create, in the mind of 
the siivago. Identifying a man wiLh his Lotcniic animal, the 
native Australian Sfoacs to loso the power of clearly dis- 
criminating between them ; one! if he wpre asked whether, 
for example, in a story about the adventures of a kangaroo, 
Ese meant a kangaroo animal or a man who had a kangaroo 
for his totem, he might not be able to answer or even under- 
stand Lhe question. 

In the legendary lore of the Booandik, a tribe which 
formerly inhabited the extreme south-eastern corner of South 
Australia, the first fire-bringcr appears as a coc karoo. Thus 
in one version of the story fire is slid to have originated in the 
red. crest of a cockatoo, a bird which the B&Oitldik called 
atar. A certain cockatoo {MiXr), we are told, concealed the 
fire from his trtbe for his own sole benefit, iLtitl his fellows were 
angry with him for his selfishness The ivise cut karoos, called 
a meeting to Concert a plan for worming the secret from Mar. 
1 1 was agreed Lo kill a. kangaroo and invite Mar to come and 
share the artimitl with them. Then when Mar earned off his 
share to cock ii privately at Eils fire, the other cockatoos would 
watch him and see how h* made fire- fhe plan was carried 
Into ejcceution. So Mar came and received a& his portion of 
the kangaroo the head, shoulders, arid skin. Three Mar 
carried hnme and prepared the meat for roasting. The 

1 Hale win H^icrvur jnst F. J Gillfli, 7'N Norttttru Tribes sf Central 
Australia {H^mlnii , 1904), fjji. xj. 
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ft) her cockatoos watched him, and saw how lie gor sir i rig^y 
bark arid gras^ and [aid them on the ground ready for fighting, 
then tsLiVu' he 1 scratched his head with his claws, and how fire 
came forth from his red crest. H, i ihe cockatoos knew how 
lire was in ado, but they had stjli to get it, A Ilj.i3e cockatoo 
offered to go and steal the nrc from Mar. Hi- f-rfpt cautiously 
In rough the grass till he came near the covoted lire. Then he 
put a grass- tree stick to the lire, and, unnoticed by Mar, lit 
it and flew away to his fellows. The cockatoos were over- 
joyed at having at last found nut the art of obtaining fire ; 
but Mar was very angry arid sot the grass on lire, -tod burnt 
the whole country from Mount Schanck to Culehen Bay. 
The musk-duck (cro&m), enraged at the but ciing of hts 
country, clapped and shook his wings, and so brought the 
water that fills the lakes ar.d swamps, 1 

In this version tho ftrst die-maker is clearly conceived as a 
cockatoo pute and simple^ and lit? story is merely a myth 
devised to explain the i< d feat lifer? of Ins crest. But ml another 
version of the Booandik story rh r- Itre-tnaker is represented 
as a man who u .a afterwards turned into a cockatoo. A Long 
lime ago, lt isgajd, rh.e black people Jived without tire re cook 
their food, and oil they knew about lc was that a man called 
Mar (cockatoo), who lived far away in the east, had it and 
kept St all to hirnaelf, concealed under the tuft of fcathere 
which he wore on hi--, bead, H e wafe too powerful a man ID be 
Openly attacked and riiftpossess-c.rf of his fire by force, so the 
people resolved to US^ guile- They produm-cd a great tribal 
assembly or uorroborf’i' and messengers were sent out to 
announce the day of meeting. Among the rest came Mar, 
and when a kangaroo was killM to furnish a feast he was 
offered a dainty bit but refused it, saying he preferred, the 
skin. He got it and carried it away to his camp, which lie 
had fixed some way off. The rest were curious to know what 
he would do with the skirt, 11 for," said they, |L it will not be 
good eating unless he ] prepares it with his hre.'* An active 
young fellow named Pritft undertook to follow and watch him 
by sneaking through the grass without being seer. He went 
and saw how Mar, after yawning, put his hand to his head fl.v 
if to scratch it and so drew fire from its place of concealment. 

1 htis. Jjtmds iiciLUi. /‘/to: Jti/w'/ifU FWi* (Adelaide, l£&j,l. pji. 11 fy. 
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Hiving learned the secret. Price returned and reported to the 
assembled people. Another person named Tatkartma now 
volunteered TO go and learn more about it. He contrived to 
get close to the Jiri' and Mr its heat. Then he also returned 
to report, and to show how- the tire had singed his breast to a 
reddish colour. Another Then went to the lire, taking with 
him a grass-tree stick He saw Mar a ingoing the hair off the 
kangaroo skin and managed, without being observed., to 
thrust his stick into the fire Brat on withdrawing it he in- 
advertently set the grass in a blaze. The fire spread rapidly 
over the long rank grass and dry underwood, in a great 
rage, Mar grasped his clubs ("waddles) and rushed over to 
where rhe others were encamped, for lie justly suspected 
rlieen of tampering v, idl Ilia fire. His suspicion was confirmed 
by the sight of Tatkamui, whose rod breast was proof of his 
having had a hand, or rather a bosom, in the business. Being 
a litLLe Fellow Tatkanna begun to whimper ; but Ouarlajip 
stood up to the big bully Mir and offered to fight him. saying 
that he was more his match than little Tatkanna. The rest 
of the blacks did not Jong remain idle spectators. A free 
fight followed. In the b :■ rim mage Qu acting soon received a 
blow From a bootjack -like club which f'mhliod bint off. Me 
leaped up from the ground into a troe and, was turned into 
the hard called the laughing-jackass, which still boars the 
mark of Mar's bootjack under his wing. Little Tut karma 
became a robin-redbreast. The gallant Trite was also con- 
verted into a bird which now haunts the underwood along the 
Sea-const, A big fat fellow of the name of Kounterbull 
received a deep wound from a spear In the nape of his neck 
Smarting with pain, he rushed into the sea and was often 
afterwards seen to spout water from the wound in iiis neck. 
His English name is whale. Mar himself, uninjured, (lew up 
into a tri:i?, and, siii Fuming and scolding, became a cockatoo 
A bare spot under the Crest on the cockatoo'd head is the vcTy 
plane where fie used to secrete the fire. Since that eventful 
day, if the natives chance to let their lire go out, they can 
readily get a light out of the grass-tree by procuring two pieces 
of its wood, placing one of them horizontally on the ground, 
inserting toe point uf the other m a notch of the tirf,r, and twirl- 
ing the upright stick rapidly between the palms uf the hands. 
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hi a short (hr sticks wilt ignite, showing t-lin-t the wood of 
the grass-tree can still act the bush in ft blaze ft-n it did in the 
da vs of VI hj*. 1 

This version of the story puq^Ttfi to explain hftW the 
natives ca me to make fire l>y the friction of grass-tret 1 wood- 
Rut incidentally it accounts for die characteristic features, 
not of one, hut of sever*! binda and of the whale besido- T he 
original form of the narrative appears to have embraced a 
considerably target range of beasts and birds : for Airs. 
Janies Smith* the lady missionary to whom we owe a valuable 

account of the Booandik 1ril-d\ among wl she lived and 

laboured for more than thirty-frit years, in forms oh that she 
bad forgotten the names of most of ihcoe who distinguished 
themselves in ihn fight about nto. She adds ■ " This, is to be 
regretted, as their names are necessary to the full under- 
standing of thr -ftary. "- So far as the animals are con- 
cerned, ihe story Ls clearly a zoological myth told to account 
for certain characteristic features of the Australian fiutlft. 
I'he robin -red breast, who plays a conspicuous par: in it, unn 
hardly be the robin of uur islands, since he seems not to be 
found in Australia, Some native Australian bird with red 
plumage on his breast has probably been identified by the 
early settlers wfrfci the familiar foarhor.-d friend or their eld. 
home- 
's liis story of the origin of fric was- found by Mrs.. Smith 
to be current only among the natives in the extreme south- 
eastern corner of South Australia, between Mount Gambler 
and Mac Donnel I Bay. It was unknown to (he blacks farther 
north at Rivoli Bay and Guichen Bay, hut still farther north 
the matrix of Encounter Bay, ftL like mouth of the Murray 
River, were acquainted with a somewhat similar story, 1 
This Encounter Hay version of the tab- has been recorded 
by n not her observer. It runs as. follows. Once upon a time 
their ancestors assembled ait Mnorahairingar to Einlrf a cornu- 
home or dancing festival. As they had no fire, they could 
nor dance by night and were obliged to dance by day. L he 
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